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LYONS. 
{Original tranclation from? Hermite en Italie.) 


ee 

It would be difficult to describe the sensation experienced 
wen beholding, for the first time, a chain of high moun- 
tains. Their hoary summits, bearing witness to the age 
‘of the world, describe a luminous circle on the horizon. 
. Nature has placed them as the boundaries of states; but, 
though they defy the ravages of time, they cannot triumph 
ever the ambition of man. The contemplation of them 
opens s new field to thought; but the awe which they in- 
spires forbid the wanderings of the imagination. When 
I got into the carriage, ¥ lost sight of the summits of the 
Alps. I had hardly time to observe some remains of 
Roman buildings, to which I involuntarily paid the tri- 
bute of my reverence, not reflecting that they stand the 
silent, evidences of the subjection of our fathers to the 
masters of the world. Night gradually closed around us, 
end it was six.o’clock when we entered the town, passing 
the foot of the threatening rocks of Pierre-Scise. The 
yoad was obstructed by fragments of stone, left there by 
the miners who were employed in hewing away the rock. 
At night, having assured myself of the safety of my lug- 

gege, I sought out ¢good inn, and was conducted to the 
ray du Parc, in the des Terrauz. 

If one might judge of the agreeableness of a town from 
the excellence of its inns, I should have been tempted to 
stop a fortnight at Lyons, eo comfortable were my ac- 
commodations there. The evening which I passed at the 
hotel du Pare presented matter enough for observation ; 
and the unexpected visit, which I received after I had been 
there an hour, made me resolve to remain there two days, 
instead of continuing my journey. M. de Thiard, one 
of the honourable deputies who now take their seats on 
the left side of the house, had just been disgraced by 
Napoleon, and lived upon a very fine estate in the neigh- 
boushood, whither he had been banished. How fortu- 
nate is the man condemned to pass some years in such a 
prison! The person, who came to see me, was his ne- 
phew, M. de Truchy, whom I had known at Paris. He 
had not expected my arrival; but, having seen my name 
on the list of travellers, he inquired where 1 had alighted, 
and immediately repaired to my hotel. 

As I_had provided myself with letters of introduction 
only for Italy. this visit was very welcome to me; however, 
I resisted his intreaties to me, to go and sup with him at a 
relation’s house. A public table is provided at the Adtel 
du Parc, and, as I was curious to see the guests assembled 
round it, M. de Truchy obligingly consented to remain 
with me. : 

Whilet-we were talking, I heard a knock at my room 


.4o0r:' & middle-aged woman was waiting there, who mys- 


teriously requested a moment's private conversation with 
te. She pute note into my hands, addressed to me, and 
disappeared 2s avon as [ had paid her for her trouble. I 

petaps, some time or other, make. known to my 


obail, 
Teaders the eostents of this letter; but they arust beware 


XUM 


of forming conjectures at present, which will most likely 
prove false. 

As I felt fatigued, I willingly put off exploring the 
town of Lyons till the next day. At+en o'clock, the waiter 
announced. supper, and we joyfully obeyed his welcome 
summons. At first the guests were silent and reserved, 
but they soon became more cheerful. There was at table 
the wife of an actor of the Théatre des Célestins ; she beg- 
ged that supper might be served with despatch, as her 
husband, who played in the after-piece the part of George 
Dandin, always expected to find her at home before him. 
I was much edified by this lady’s conjugal punctuality, 
particularly when, a quarter before eleven, I saw her rise 
from table, even before the dessert was brought; a few 
minutes afterwards, a young merchant also took his leave, 
apologizing by saying he wished to avoid disturbing his 
family. These two examples did not fail to impress me 
with a high opinion of the morality of the inhabitants of 
Lyons, notwithstanding the letter I had received. 

M. de Truchy called on me early the next day, and we 
commenced our perambulations through the-town. 

Lyons is something between a capital and a provincial 
town. Its situation at the confluence of the tranquil 
Saone and the agitated waters of the Rhone is admirable; 
but it is, on the whole, an ugly town: its streets are nar- 
row, irregularly built, and paved with small sharp stones. 
In 1811, traces remained of the disasters of its too-memo- 
rable seige; and have not, even now, entirely disappeared. 
Here the genius of commerce reigns unrivalled: numer- 
ous manufactures support a large portion of the population, 
which is computed at about one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants. 


view of the wide rapid river, of streets of large hotels, 
and of fine lofty houses. The range of quays is the most 
interesting walk in the town: part of it is planted with 
trees. There is another public wall in the square des 
Terrauz, in front of the Hétel-de.Ville. ‘Two bridges are 
thrown across the Rhone, one of which is called le pont de 
la Guillotiére, the other le pont Morand. The parapets 
of the quays are broad; but those of some of the streets 
in the interior of the town, particularly near the Hétel-de- 
Ville, are so narrow as scatcely to afford room for two 
people to pass each other. The H6vel-de-Ville is a large, 
gloomy, and ancient building. 

La place Belcour is larger than la place Vendéme at 
Paris. The Cathedral of Saint John is nowise remarkable. 

We went to the museum, where Révoil, one of the first 
painters of the school of Lyons, was at work at his picture 
of the interview between Francis the First and Charles 
the Fifth, 

One of the librarians of the town, to whom I. was intro- 
duced, gave me some curious information respecting the 
antiquity of the town of Lyons. It was founded by 
Lucius Numatius Plancus, in the year of Rome 712, forty- 
one years before the Christian era, upon Mount Lugdun, 
now known by the name of Fauvriéres: though built by 
a Roman colony, it received a Gallic name. Lugdun sig. 
nifies mountain of the raven. Its first inhabitants were 
Romans. The ruins of Roman buildings and monuments 
are still to be seen. Sixty of the Gallic states raised there 





& monument in honour of Augustus. The Emperor Clau 


The quays are well worth attention: they command a, 


dius, the son of Drusus and the nephew of Tiberiue wis 
born at Lyons; but this circumstance confers no bonowr 
on the capital of Celtic Gaul. 

Mountebanks exhibit in the streets of Lyons, and in the 
barracks. _I paid only thirty centimes for looking at a wo- 
man whose chin is covered with an immense beard, which 
she submits to the inspection of the curious. It ie evident 
enough that nature has placed it there. ~ 

The theatre is tolerably spacious. There are no seats 
in the pit. 

On the 29th of October, at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
I left Lyons in the Turin diligence; for the vélocifere dees 
not think proper to continue its rapid course over tHe per- 
pendicular road of the Alps. 

As we ascended the neighbouring heights, from the 
deep valley of Lyons, we found it necessary to put on: 
cloaks, in addition to our great coats. 

The diligence undertakes to perform the journey to 
Turin in four days and a half... We did not, therefore, 


.sleep at the inns. The innkeepers complain of this ar- 


rangement, because, say they, they are not paid for the 
expense of providing beds; but they take care to lose 
nothing by it, since they charge us both for supper and 
lodging, consoling us with the assurance that this-is not 
their fault. This would be excusable if the supper were 
good and the linen clean ; but the sight of the table nap- 
kins made us congratulate ourselves on our escape from 
the sheets prepared for us. 

The women at Bourgoin, wear small round straw hats, 
ornamented with a band a la Lyonnaise ; their dress is 
composed of a red bodice and a short blue petticoat, which 
is never made to exceed the usual length, even to conceal 
an ill-made leg. 

We continued to ascend, for the road from Lyoas to 
Turin is cut over an almost uninterrupted range of moun- 
tains, which rise in the form of an amphitheatre. We 
already began to see the summits of mountains clustered 
together in endless succession, deep valleys, and foaming 
torrents: we approached the frontiers of ancient France. 

We remarked cottages almost overhanging the edges of . 
precipices. The Dhire flows through valleys formed by 
the mountains which separate France from Savoy. 

Wearrived at the foot of Mount Bugey. The narrow road 
winds among its craggy rocks. We heard the sound of 
the waters which furrow them, poured from’ the eternal 
reservoirs which time multiplies and renews on the chain 
of the Alps. Grey rocks, interspersed with chesnut trees 
and Alpine plants, are ranged in the form of long walls. 
Numerous waterfalls held their foaming course across the 
narrow steep road, and fell inte the abysses and precipices 
which opened on our right. 

These fearful solitudes are inhabited. We met human 
figures; but they looked pale, livid, and famished. 
Children and beggars, covered with rags, crept lifelessly 
slong the road, and solicited our compassion. 

I saw a young girl, who was tending two white goats, 
which she left on the approach of our . The poor 
creature, of sickly hue, and only half clad, raised her 
voice above the rumbling of the wheels, and clamoured, 
in the accent of want, for succour from good souls. Oh ! 
shame on academical descriptions: Marmontel must have 





been more fortunate than we were, in his passage over the 
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Alps, when he met his pretty shepherdess, whom we 
should have sought there in vain. 

We advanced amidst shapeless masses of rock:, which 
have the appearance of huge fragments of the matter whick 
served to compose the world. The road is cut along the 
sides of the mountains; and though at an immeasurable 
distance from the abyss of waters that resounded from the 
depths of tie narrow defiles extending beneath us, we saw 
towering above us, and half hid in the clouds, immense 
rocks, covered with brambles and pines, and furrowed 
with the beds of torrents. White fleecy clouds hovered 
around their summits. 

Palisades, fixed on the edge of the precipice, ensure the 
safety of the traveller, who grows dizzy, when he gazes 
on the depths below. But frequent breaks in the rails, 
the stumbling of the horses, and the encounter of car- 
riages that cross each other on the road, often interrupt 
the contemplation of this wild and ever-varying scenery. 

In some places, impending rocks, arched over the road, 
and dripping with the humidity of the fogs in which they 
are enveloped, seem to threaten instantaneous destruction 
in the crumbling of their ruins. The air resounds with 
the screams of the dusky birds that hide themselves in 
the clefts. Eagles, rising from the earth, in a whirling 
course, soar far above the summits of the loftiest cliffs, to 
meet the sun. Birds of prey, suspending their course in 
the air, aim at their victim, or dart rapidly down to seize 
it. We seemed to be wandering amidst the wrecks of a 
world. The recesses of these desert rocks, impenetrable 
to the rays of the sun, except when it is at its meridan 
height, echo no sound but the roaring of waters, and the 
cries of animals, wild as their abodes. Mingled wonder 
and admiration at once appal and dilate the soul. 

During a journey of more than four days from Lyons 
to Turin, from Turara to Mount Cenis, we passed from 
mountain to mountain rising in endless succession, and 
each steeper than the last, the loftiest peaks sometimes ap- 
pearing to terminate the windings of the valleys. The Alps 
extend from the coast of the Mediterranean, near Monaco; 
between Genoa and Nice, to the gulf of Caruero, which 
forms a part of that of Venice. 

Wearrived at Mont Chéiis. The terrific but interesting 
scenery, which I have just described, now assumes a charac- 
ter still more abrupt and wild. Huge threatening rocks 
seemed listening to the roar of the torrents, whose thunders 
proclaimed the grandeur and antiquity of these proud 
rivals of the clouds. 

Amidst this chaos of horror and wonder I saw cottages 
surrounded by patches of cultivated ground and a scanty 
orchard inclosed by hedges. Not far from them, a moun- 
tain stream bent its rapid course among the dark barren 
rocks; the cleft, whose banks it had riven asunder, 
yawned like a gap of hell. A few scattered trees inter- 
wove their branches near the bottom of thisopening. Here 
were intermingled the verdure of spring and the hoary 
sterility of winter. In the contemplation of these pictu- 
resque contrasts the mind is absorbed in reflexions that 
become almost painful, and the busy memory retraces 
past sorrows. I was on foot and at some distance from 
my fellow travellers; I uttered to the mournful echoes a 
name that is dear to me; tears came into my eyes and I 
indulged in weeping. Alas! the earth is covered with 
ruins.’ The Alps are but the ruins of nature. In a few 
years I shall moulder into dust: such is the fate of all wha 
inhabit this world.. Let us, without murmur, submit to 
the Supreme decree. 

We were now at the foot of the Echelles, in the depart- 
ment of Mont Blanc, a mountain so called, because for- 
merly the path cut across a cavern through which it was 
necessary to pass, was entirely composed of steps like those 
of a ladder. It seems that this rugged passage, which, 
without doubt, cost great labour, was the work of the 
Romans. In 1670, Charles Emanuel the Second, Duke 
of Savoy, made a road by the side of that of the Romans, 
bardly passable hy. beasts of burden and carriages. French 
art made this road so good, that the most heavily laden 





waggons now pass the Echelles. It is, in some places, 
wide enough to admit two carriages abreast. This road, 
however, enclosed by*enormous rocks which rise on both 
sides of it, seems to be the door by which Italy may ex- 
clude travellers, who come from the plains of France, 
appearing in the distance. 

Towards the middle of the pass of the Echelles, above 
the ancient passage of the Grotto, which is noW no longer 
used, is the following inscription : 


CAROLUS EMANUEL It. 
Sabandue dux, pedem. prince. Cypri rex. 
Publica felicitate parta, singulorum commodis intentus, 

Breviorem securioremque, viam regiam, 
A natura oceultam, Romanis intentatam, ceteris desperatam, 
Dejectis scopulorum repagulis, gequata montium iniquitate, 
Que cervicibus imminebant, pedibus precipitia substernens, 

ternis populorum commerciis patefecit. 

Anno M.D.C.LXX. 


This inscription was much mutilated at the time of the 
revolution ; but it has been preserved in pamplets, distri- 
buted on the spot by women, who sell them at a very low 
price. A paper was put into my hands, from which I 
extracted the principal inscription. It contained also the 
translation, followed by a passage from the writings of 
M. M. Coyer, Ricard, and Salande, on the Echelles, 
which they call Thermopylae. The Abbé de Saint Réal 
composed the inscription which I have just transcribed, 
and which I leave the reader to translate. He will not 
fail to join me in applauding the genius of Emanuel the 
Second. With less power and resources than the Romans, 
he did more than they had done. But French genius 
was superior to him. Our: engineers have opened a great 
road across the Echelles, and across all the Alps. 

The diligence is drawn by oxen, that it may be more 
safely conducted through this long steep passage. The 
rocks on both sides are more than a hundred feet high, 
and form a sort of dark, echoing street. The voice re- 
sounds to a great distance among the cavities of these 
rocks. The light of the sun does not reach them. The 
chill air, which circulates in the windings of the road, 
blows in such sudden gusts, that when it is at all violent 
elsewhere, it is here so turbulent that travellers are obliged 
to walk close together, taking -hold of each other’s arms, 
in order to resist the squalls which would throw them 
down. How singular a road! It seems to lead to empty 
space. We advance in uncertainty ; for'we cannot believe 
that it leads to places inhabited by human beings. 

We heard the explosion of rocks, which were sprung by 
gunpowder. ‘The noise was repeated by a thousand echoes, 
and resembled claps of thunder. It was accompanied by 
the strokes of the hammer, and the shrill whistle of the 
workmen. These men told me that they could net ex- 
cavate more than a hundred and fifty fathoms, or nine 
hundred feet, in one year. 

Ye who cross the Alps, reflect on the rudeness of nature, 
and on the power of art, which at length subdues it. Be 
grateful to the industry which traces, w .: great labour, 
and at great expense, the road which you follow. 

As we advanced, the road became steeper. When, at 
length, we perceived, at a distance, the summits of the 
Ecielles, we remarked that they were composed of naked 
rocks, of so regular a form, that they appeared to be the 
walls of a fortress, overlooking the heights. 

Nature perpetually varies the character of this wild 
scenery. The rocks assume a thousand grotesque forms. 
I remarked one surmounted by a stone of pyramidal form, 
upon which was fixed a small crag, crowned by a tuft of 
verdure. 

Whilst we were gazing on these extraordinary shapes, 
we climbed the last steep ascent, and already remarked a 
small house standing alone in the bosom of a narrow cleft, 
with a small paddock and a wood on one side of it. We 
now saw the inhabitants of Savoy, -»ocking down the 
fruit from a few scattered trees, that grew in the neigh- 
bourhood of their solitary habitations. Several huts ap- 
peared in the hollows of the higher mountains, which 





we had just ascended, and which seemed to be poised 
upon the Echelles. Small waggons, mounted on narrow 
wheels, were rolling along, dragged by lean oxen, whose 
size was proportioned to the barrenness of the soil.— 
There was a mill, half in ruins, in the very bosom of the 
mountain ; its wheel was turned by the waters of a 
cascade. 


Liverpool. 
—>><oe 


THE COACH-OFFICE. 


(Original translation from Hermite de la Chaussce P Antin.} 
—<—— 

My readers are not bound to recollect, that, in one of 
my former papers, I mentioned to them a youth, named 
Charles d’Essenes, who had been put under my care, by 
his relations, during his stay at Paris, for the purpose of 
completing his education and taking his degree in the 


A. W. 


law-school; however, as he is a good fellow, and as his | 
departure gave rise to the observations which form the | 


subject of this day’s paper, I shall be pardoned for bring. 


ing him forward a second time. This young student | 
called on me last week, and brought me a letter from his |” 
father, in which he said, that some family arrangemehis f 
rendered the presence of his son necessary, and concluded |» 


by requesting that I would pay the expenses and make 
preparations for his son’s journey. 


following Monday. The coach was to go at five in the 
morning, and, to make sure that the student should not 
lose his place, I undertook to call him myself. At four, 
I was with him. Charles was ready, and Louison (the 
Picardy-girl) was buckling up his portmanteau. This 
good girl, loaded with his luggage, accompanied us to 


the coach-office, rue Notre-Dame des Victoires, and left | 
us, wiping her eyes with her apron, very sorry for Mi. | 
Charles’s departure, and very grateful for the way in 4 


which I had rewardcd her attention to him. 


We had half an hour to spare: I advised my you é 


traveller to take advantage of it by making a hasty break. 
fast at an adjoining cofite-house, which was just opened’: 


in the meantime, I amused myself with the scene before 
The different episodes were some of them so very |” 
interesting and others so petfectly ridiculous that their 4 


me. 


most trifling details are still before my eyes. 


It is impossible to imagine all that may be learned in & | 
coach-office, all the remarks that may be made, all the | 
adventures that either happen or are prepared there, and | 


all the secrets that may be discovered. Our moralists and 
novel-writers, instead of confining themselves to the nar- 


row circle of their own imaginations, should go there to | 


study nature, to take their sketches, or, at least, to seek 
the colouring with which to finish them. Whether, fol- 
lowing the example of La Bruyere, they wish to draw 
striking characters, or. like Duclos, to deduce from them 
their effects on the actual state of morals; whether, like 
Le Sage, they are accupied in that succession of picturés 
which composes the gallery of human life; or whether, 
like Sterne, they confine themselves to detached sketches 
whose extreme interest originates in the truth and sim- 
plicity of their details, it is very certain they can no where 
else find, assembled in so small a space, so large a quai 
tity of materials ready for immediate use. What a va- 
riety of scenes and original characters! The first I ob- 
served was the guard, not so easily recognised by his fur- 
cap, and the way-bill he carries in his hand, as by his 
consequential and authoritative air towards the drivets 
and’ porters. It is amusing to see this minor despot 
examining the state of his vehicle, grumbling at the 
wheelwright about a bolt, at the fartier about a nail; 
placing and replacing, according to his interest or’ his 
fancy, and without attending to the complaints of the 
passengers, the pornanteaux and parcels in the boot. 
Several coaches were setting out: amidst the confusion 





This was soon done, i 
I went to pay for his lodgings at his residence in St. | 
James-street, and took his place in the diligence forthe 
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of harnessing. horses, of passengers going and coming, 
of porters loaded with trunks, of those who arrived swear- 
ing, and those who departed weeping, one might Lave 
magined one s self in a town taken by storm. The dili- 
gence, in which Charles was going, was open; one‘ person 
had taken his place: he was a miltary man, in whom, by 
his large mustachios, his green riding-dress, and his Bis- 
cay cup, I recognised a cavalry officer: as he shut the 
door, a young woman opened it again slowly, called the 
officer by his name, and requested him to get out in a 


' tone which made it appear somewhat like a command. 
| The air of astonishment, and the prompt obedience of the 


gentleman, convinced me that he was in the presence of 
a forsaken damsel, who had come to call him to account 
for his flight. Judging, by their gestures and the ex- 
pression of their countenances, the little dialogue ‘that 
took place passed through all the shades of vexation, 
anger, commiseration, and love, so completely, that, in 
about five minutes, ~Eneas ordered the guard to place on 
the coach the luggage which Dido had taken the precau- 
tion to bring with her, gave up his place in the coach to 
her, and took the only remaining one on the outside for 
himself. 

On re-entering the office, to pay for my young ward’s 
place, I stopped a moment to look at a young woman, 
who was embracing an elderly man: I should have taken 
him for her father, had I not remarked the coolness with 
which he received her caresses. A few words of their 
conversation let me into their history. He was a respect- 
able hosier of the rue de la Feronneric, who was going 
to St. Malo on business, and, as he had not, during fifty- 
four years, been out of sight of his parish church, or ever 
made a longer journey than to Versailles or St. Cloud, 
his better half had prepared him to encounter all the 
dangers, but not. the inconveniences of the journey. He 
had in his pocket two horse-pistols (which he would have 
been rather puzzled how to use) a sword-cane, and a 
hunting-knife, an umbrella in a green cloth case, a great 
coat, and a worsted night-cap in July; besides, a basket 
with two bottles of wine and a piece of roast veal, which 
would enable him to avoid the expense of dinners at the 
inns; and, last of all, a wicker bottle, full of cherry brandy, 
forhismorning dram. This worthy citizen took his place in 
the diligence, after receiving the last farewell of his young 
wife, who retired in tears. I should have dreaded, on her 
account, the consequences of her grief, had I not seen that 
ehance very conveniently led one of her neighbours to the 
door of the coach-office, who hastened to offer his arm to 
support her home. I re-entered the office, curious to learn 
what could have caused the rage of a man, who, seated on 
the trunks, was swearing at the guard, and threatening to 
make him answerable for all the loss he might sustain 
froma delay of five minutes. I could not account for the 
passion he was in but the mystery was explained by the 
arrival of four bailiffs, who, furnished with a proper war- 
rant, requested him, very politely, to follow them. In 
vain he represented to them that he had taken his place in 
the diligence: .they pointed out to him that his proper 
one was at St. Pelagie, where his creditors were waiting 
forhim. He was obliged to yield to their solicitations ; 
but it was not without having openly vented his rage on 
the coach, the guard, the passengers, the drivers, the 
horses, and all the coach-offices in the world. 

The most grotesque figure amongst those around me 
was, certainly, a large man, with a double chin, seated in 
the yard on the pole of a carriage, and examining, eagerly, 
the contents of a basket of excellent eatables, while a young 
housekeeper, who had accompanied him, took off his wig, 
and rubbed his head with a piece of flannel. I approached, 
to have a nearer view of him. He clapped me on the 
shoulder familarly, asking me where they were to break- 
fast? and appeared delighted to hear that it would be at 
Meaux. ‘* A celebrated country,” he cried. ‘* Yes, 
truly,” said I, mistaking the meaning of his exclamation, 
‘*you will pass before the house once inhabited by the Eagle 
of Meaux.” ‘I do not trouble my head about that; 
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care less for all the eagles in the world than for a good fat 
fowl; and those of La Brie are famous.” 

This bright idea proved to me that the body and soul of 
this Vitellius were well suited to each other. I left him, 
in order to learn the cause of the dispute between the 
guard end an -elegant-looking woman, which had at- 
tracted the attention of the bystanders. It originated in 
a trunk, which she wanted every evening, and which had 
been unfortunately placed at the very bottom of the boot. 
Through her lace veil, and in spite of a large green 
calesh which concealed a great part of her face, I recognized 
one of our best actresses. She had obtained from the 
manager leave of absence for two months, which she was 
going to spend in levying contributions on the provincial 
theatres; and not having an author in her train, she had 
provided herself with a collection of puffs, addresses of 
thanks, prologues for her first appearance, farewell epi- 
logues, verses, and crowns, for every town she was going te 
visit. The trunk in question contained all these absolute 
necessaries, besides which, this priestess of Thalia had taken 
a place in the basket of the diligence for an entrepreneur 
de succés.* 

Time passed; I entered the traveller’s room, where 1 
had promised to meet Charles after he had breakfasted. 
This is the spot where the most tender farewells take place. 
Several persons were seated in couples on the different 
benches round the room. Close to the window, a young 
man and woman, both with very interesting countenances, 
were sitting hand in hand, both in tears, and occasionally 
raising their eyes to each other with the expression of the 
deepest sorrow; a little farther, a mother, on the point 
of separating from her son, called to join the standard of 
the most powerful of monarchs and the greatest of gene- 
rals, was lavishing on him all the marks of the tenderest 
attachment. The youth returned them affectionately; 
but, proud of his new uniform, full of the noblest feel- 
ings of honour, and the most brilliant hopes of glory, 
he could scarcely restrain the joy which sparkled through 
his tears. These affecting scenes, joined to many others, 
threw a gloom over my ideas, and giving way to the 
melancholy feelings of those around me, I said, ‘* There 
is but a slight difference between a burial-ground and 
a coach-office: they are both places of separation.”— 
The arrival of Charles, the signal for departure given 
by the guard, had still increased this melancholy dis- 


position, and I felt inclined to weep, unconscious of | 


any particular motive, when a frivolous circumstance dis- 
sipated at once this cloud. 

Those passengers who had got first into the coach had 
secured the best places, and insisted on keeping them, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the others; the busi- 
ness would never have been settled, had not the guard, 
furnished with the way-bill, interposed his authority, by 
fixing the place 6f each, according to the order in which 
they had been taken. The result of this definitive arrange- 
ment was, that Charles was placed in front, between an 
old ecclesiastic, who was repeating his breviary, and the 
little actress, who was humming a song; that one of the 
sides was occupied by the hosier, the other by a young 
physician, who had just been maintaining a thesis on 
aneurism 3 fhat the lover of fat chickens and the officer’s 
lady were placed at the end of the carriage, which they 
filled very tolerably, but where there was a place, which 
they hoped would remain vacant. The last farewell had 
been repeated, the guard was closiag the door, when a lady, 
weighing about twenty stone, jumped into the carriage 
with the assistance of the three. persons that accompanied 
her, and forced herself between the two other passengers, 
who uttered a deep groan, answered by a burst of laugh- 
ter from their fellow-travellers. As an addition to, the 
misery, the lady, having preserved the fashion of pockets, 
had filled hers with a large quantity of articles, of which 
the fat gentleman complained in the most ridiculous tone, 





* I cannot find an equivalent term in English for this ex- 


I , pression 





But, alas! the lady’s son threw on to her lapa snappish 
lap-dog, and her servant gave her a cage, containing 
grey parrot, which saluted the company with ‘* How d’ ye 
do, Poll?” very distinctly. Not to inconvenience her 
neighbours, the good lady placed the cage under her feet ; 
but the bird, disliking the dark, seized upon the stout 
gentleman’s leg and pinched it, till he cried out most 
lustily ; the laughter and uproar increased ; application 
was again made to the guard, who, at the request of the 
complainant and the sight of the wounded limb, pro- 
nounced sentence of banishment on the unfortunate parrot. 
The sentence being executed, the guard mounted his sear, 
and, after the postillions had drunk the stirrup cup and 
cracked their whips, swearing at their horses, the enor- 
mous vehicle was pit in motion, shaking the pavement 
for fifty yards round. L. Z. 


——> << 
REVIVIANA. 
MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 

WORLD DISCOVERED ; in. ESSAY ES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. Jno, Earve. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 

P.C. 1664. 


—-—— 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR LA8?.] 
—<—— 


56. A PARTIALL MAN is the opposite ex- 
tream to a Defamer, for the one speaks ill 
falsely, and the other well, and both slander 
the truth. He is one that is still weigh- 
ing men in the scale of Comparisons, and 
puts his affection in the one balance, and that 
swayes. His friend alwayes shall doe best, 
and you shall rarely hear good of his enemy. 
He considers first the man, and then the 
thing, and restrains all merit to what they 
deserve of him. Commendations he esteems 
not the debt of Worth, but the requitall of 
kindnesse : and if you ask his reason, shews 
his interest, and tells you how much he is be- 
holding to that Man. He is one that ties his 
judgment to the Wheell of Fortune, and 
they determine giddily both alike. He pre- 
fers England before other Countreys, be- 
cause he was born there, and Oxford before 
other Universities, because he was brought 
up there, and the best Schollar there, is one 
of his own Colledge, and the best Schollar 
there, is one of his friends. He is a great 
favourer of great persons, and his argument 
is still that which should’ be Antecedent, as 
he is in high place, therefore virtuous, he is 
preferr’d therefore worthy. Never aske his 
opinion, for you shall heay but his faction, 
and he is indifferent in nothing but Con- 
science. Men esteem him for this a zealous 
affectionate, but they mistake him many 
times, for he do’s it but to be esteem’d so, 
Of all men he is worst to write an History, 
for he will prase a Sejanus or Tiberius, and 
for some petty respect of his, all pty 
shall be cozen’d. 

[ To be continued in our newt] 
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Poetry. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF MAN, 
. ~~ m 
Man's friendship? what may that be, tell I pray; 
Some merry masque on April's wisdom day ? 
Or graver folly, played in days of yore, \ 





_ To make age wonder, and the young adore? 
Whate’er it was, we hear of it no more; 
And they, reposing faith in treacherous man, 
Hope heaven-wronght miracles to see again. 
Létverpool. G. 


WORDS! WORDS! WORDS! 





Friendship! dear prostituted name, 
Filling that glittering toy the trump of fame; 
What means this boisterous shout and loud halloo! 
For what this pageant, and this vast to-do? 
Of sounding words, professions, why profuse ? 
True friendship, scorning, leaves to false their use; 
And in the faithful. bosom’s inmost cell, 
Conceals the treasure, decds, not words, must tell ! 
Liverpool. G. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—By inserting the underwritten, if you think it 
werthy, in your next Kaleidoscope, you will much oblige 
Yours, E. F. 
To Geoffrey Gimcrack J indite; 
In verse I’m a beginner; 
But though I am unus’d to write, 
T well can cook a dinner. 
A good beefsteak, or mutton-chop, 
Or cutlet, fry with any; 
Can bargain at the butcher’s shop, 
And well can turn a penny. 
Can scour the boiler, mash the malt, 
Nor think it a disgrace, 
If the hausemaid be ill, or halt, 
Sometimes to take her place. 
Could wash the children, comb their hair, 
Both make and mend their clothes; 
Would Join their little hands in prayer, 
Before they sought repose: 
Teach them the Lord’s high name to praise, 
From whom all blessings spring; 
Make them their little voices raise, 
And hallelujahs sing. 
Could teach them, too, to read and write, 
And give them rhubard, senna, jalap; 
(i hed forgot to tell you quite, 
I can potatoes scallop.) 
Now should this stipulation please, 
T sign Eliza Fervent; 
And beg leave to subscribe myself, 
Geoffrey, your humbie servant. 
P.S-——My ayocations will not spare mueh time, 
Excuse my letter, and excuse my rhyme. 
Eéverpool, February 17, 1824. 
| : 
EPITAPH ON AN OLD. FRIEND. 
[THE MINT TAKEN FROM AN EPITAPH ON A DOG.} 
—— : 


Here ties a friend, who never lied before, 
Na@rheard one single falsehood whilst on earth! 
Yowd think this strange, as he was full threescore; 
Kaow, then,—my friend was deaf and dumb from birth. 
ls 


_| Fox, stag, and greyhound, all the hunting race, 





THE LAMENT AND PETITION OF mined 
MY LITTLE LAP-DOG, 


Respectfully addressed to his Worship the Mayor and their 
Honours the Corporation, 
—ie 

** And na that town were many dogs, 
Both 1 Pel apy, whe ip, and hound 

e! 
And cur-of 10 w degree.’ = "Goldemith. 
“‘ These are the mad. L dogs, which have Mate men mad 
By their contagion.’ Childe Har old, altered. 


Returning late last night from toil and care, 
Before the fire I plac’a my elbow-chair ; 
Upon the rug my little dog was sat, 

With whom | enter’d into friendly chat, 

A way we have, like social friead or brother, 
In our discourse to understand each other, 
His pretty eyes and nose suffus’d with tears, 
As may be seen in dogs advanc’d in years; 
Adown his cheeks the gushing current ran, 
When he the tenor of his tale began. 


“ As trotting down Shaw’s-brow, the other day, 
A gang of gaping starers stopp’d the way; 
Rous’d from a reverie I staid there too, 
A printed handbill on the wall to view: 
A civil gent. who stood amidst the crowd, 
Pro bono publico did read aloud: 
An ‘order’ from the Magistrates and Mayor, 
Which well indeed might make the good folks stare. 
A plot—a murder! (‘Whose afraid of frogs?) 
Death and destruction 'gainst ali us poor dogs 
A mandate stern,—to die or be confined; 
«Kennel’s’ the word, ye puppies be resigned. 
I prick’d my ears, and curving close my tail, 
I s00n ‘stole off,’ alas! to weep, to wail! 
*Tis fit and proper that the public health 
Should be protected in the commonwealth ; 
But, oh! all castes of whatsoe’er distinction 
Of name or worth are sentenc’d to extinction. 
Alike dread vengeance is to all decreed, 
To worthless mongrel or King Charles’s breed, 
Old English mastiff, terrier, Ta'bot hound, 
Beagle, and bull-dog, all in f-tters bound; 
Pointer and poodle (those like lions shav‘d) 
And us, poor lap-dogs, prettily behav’d. 


Harrier and spaniel, setters in disgrace; 
Cock-dogs and curs obey the orders grim, 

No more rat-hunting, nor admir’é duck-swim ! 
No more shall greyhounds course with nimble feet, 
Nor we be puffing, panting through the street; 
E’en the poor turnspit shares the general ire, 
Kick’d from his station at the kitchen fire! — 
And oh! what noble names of great renown, 
This dire decree is likely to bring down; 

No merit now our quality or fame, 

‘The glory and the nothing of a Name !"* 
Neroes and Nelsons, Pompeys, Czsars too, 
Majors and Captains they at once subdue; 
Princes and Dukes must feel the galling smart, 
And Hector from Andromache must part ! 
Tartars in hordes are banished from the field, 
E’en gods and goddesses to man must yield: 

Of Mars and Neptune they blow out the brains, 
And charming Cupid, ruthless, hang.in chains! 
Diana, Juno, Venus are confin'd, 

Their offspring drown’d (oh, horrid thought!) when blind! 
Plebeians the same fate must undergo, 

Bill, Bob, and Boatswain, Belcher, Crib, and Beau ; 
And Towzer, Toby, Tinker, Tray, and Toss, 
Of liberty, alas! must feel the loss: 

Don, Dash, and Pincher, Roller, Spanker, Fly, 
Carlo, and Wolfe, ‘tied up,’ they wonder whv?—~ 
So far the sons of bitches; let me see 

How this restraint will with the dames agree; 
Fidéle, Fanny, Flora, Chloe, Nell, 

In their confinement ‘likely to do well ;’ 

From theimperial Juno's woollen cot, 

To the straw-yards of Gipsey, Sal, and Spot :— 
Most noble Felix! we are not a mad, 
Creation’s lords themselves are quite as bad, 

To think of tying up with chain and tether, 
The canine race in such cold frosty weather: 
When Sirius with the sun his influence blends, 
And beat refulgent on our heads descends, 
Then we'll submit, nor uttes one complaint, 
But anxious strive t’avoid'the fou! attaint— 
Your lives and property we will protect, 
*Tis all in reason you can e’er expect; 








@ Byron. 


No more at midnight will we whine and growl, 
Nor serenade.ye with a long death-howl. 
Content i’th’ kitchen with the cat to sit, 

Nor ’gainst the posts indecencies commit; 

Only recal your rigorous measures now, 

And yotr petitioners‘will ery bow-wow.” 

My little dog, his tale of sorrow o'er, 
Wagging its namesake, lay down on the floor; 
I sooth’d his ‘woe, and patting his ner head, 
Took up the candle, and adjourn’d to bed. 

GEOFFREY GIMCRACK. 


sine Arts. 


MUSICAL EXPRESSION, AND THE CONNEXION 
BETWEEN SOUND AND SENSE. 


“* The sound should be an echo to the sense.”—Pors. 











We have more than once informed our readers that we 
are yet but in our apprenticeship in musical typography, 
and that we shall be obliged to confine ourselves in this | 
department to short excursions, until our experience | 
enables us to take a wider and more general range. We)” 


enables us to bring our little stock of musical types to the| _ 
illustration of Jan interesting but much-neglected subject ; | 
we mean expression in singing, and the connexion bee | 
tween sound and sense, which is so little understood or 
attended to, that, however fastidious the avowal may ap-| 
pear on our parts, we confess that we but rarely hear a} 
singer whose performance we estimate much more highly | 


assured him was extremely difficult ; to which the surly F 
cynic assented, adding, that, for his part, he wished it had & 
been impossible. i 


tasteless or intolerable, to any hearer who is unfortu- 
nate enough to possess either taste or feeling himself, or 2 
to set any value upon the necessary connexion between fx 
sound and sense. Music, we are aware, is not, susceptible |, 
of all the niceties and varieties of language; it conveys jy 
but imperfect images to the mind; and the sentiment it 7 


character. Still it is occasionally capable of imparting 5 ~ 
force and pathos to language or poetry which ‘they do not | 
possess without its magic aid; nor will any one doubt this © 
who lately heard the matchless Catalani’ sing ** Rule |. 
Britannia,” which produced an awful-and electrical ef | 
fect, that could only arise from the rare union of ‘supe- i 
rior vocal power, poetical language, and appropriate und | 
masterly instrumental accompaniments. | 

Entertaining these views of the subject, we were much 
interested by the perusal of a clever article in a new work 
called The Westminster Review, from which we an 
transcribe at some TIength. The writer takes for bis text ( 
the following works :—* Selection of popular National @ 
Airs; the words by Thomas Moore, Esq. ;" ** The Sea 
Songs of Charles Dibden, with a Memoir of his Life and | 
Writings, by W. Kitchener, M. D.;" ** Loyal and Nw} E 
tional Songs of England, by W. Kitchener, M. D.;" | 
*¢ Observations on Vocal Music, by W. Kitchener, M. D.” 

The whole article is well worth the attention of the mu- | 
sical amateur and professor. The part, ‘however, from | 
which’ we shall, in the sequel, make our selections, relates | 
entirely to musical expression, and the analogy between 
music and oratory. 
The reviewer’s opinion on this branch of the science ex- 
actly accords with that we have long entertained ;_ and the @ 
hope of eliciting criticisms and commentaries upon this § 
subject was one of our motives for procuring an assortment § 
of musical types. 

Singers, and compcs:rs too, seem sometimes to forget, & 








or not to know, that there is such a thing in music as punc- % 





!tuation; and some of these gentlemen would probably § 
laugh outright if they were told that there are, or ought tof 








are glad that an opportunity now presents itself, which | 


than Dr, Johnson did that of the man by whom he bad |. 
been bored with a violin concerto, which ‘the performer }; 


It is not the lack of good voices of which we complain ; sh 
but the absence of common sense, genius, and taste in the}. 
singer; which rendets vocal performance in general either 





= 
inspires is often rather of a sensual than of an intellectual j | 
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See 








_ _ “ Erearound the huge oak that o’er shadows yon mill 


. on the word ** entwine ;” although there is not the slightest 
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be, musical commas, semicolons, colons, periods, marks of 
exclamation, of interrogation, and all the other intervals 
‘or synibols used to render language intelligible-and ex- 
pressive. It sometimes happens that the composer pays 
no attention whatever tothe unctuation or sense of the 
anfortunate author whose writings he undertakes to em- 
bellish, in consequence of which, the music and the words, 
which ought to assist and illustrate each other, are, if we 
mey use a homely phrase, ‘pulling different ways,” as 
our poet says of wit and judgment, which 
: often are at strife, 
Though meant each other’s aid, like an and wife. 

One of the most common defects is bringing the musical 
phrase to a close on the key-note, whilst’ the sense is still 
suspended, and the words to which the passage is set do not 
admit of even a comma or the slightest pause, without im- 
pairing or destroying the context. Any person of taste, 
who hus paid attention to the subject, must have been 
often annoyed by the gross defect under consideration. We 
will notice one or two instances, which occur to us at the 
moment we are writing this article, although a little re- 
collection would supply us with many better instances 
than we can just now select. In the duet of ** All’s 
Well,” the first line of which is ** Deserted by the waning 
moon,” the music is brought to as complete a close on 
the key-note, at the word moon, as if the sense of the 
phrase were completed, although the words will scarcely 
admit of a comma. We do not quote this air on any 
other account than as an example of what we deem a 
great defect ;—in itself it isa common-place composition, 
the merits of which make no amends for the execrable 
singing to which, more than almost any other piece, it 
has given rise. The torture to which this duet has sub. 
jected hearers of any discrimination, especially in the 
ad libitum and cadence, is snch, that if Hogarth were 
pow alive he would probably select its performance as 
one of the prominent nuisances wherewith to annoy his 
enraged musician. There is also another air, which may 
be adduced as a case in point, although as a composition 
it is simple and beautiful; we allude to Shield’s ** Ere 
around the huge oak.” The two first lines of this pleasing 
little ballad are 


The fond ivy had dar’d to entwine” 
" The air closes on the key note at the end of this couplet, 


pause in the sense. We shall have something further to 
say on another peculiarity of this song, which has only 
just occured to us. This, however, we wust defer until 
next week; having rambled on to a much greater length 
than we anticipated when we commenced these remarks; 
we must now therefore. introduce to our readers the fol- 
lowing sensible hints from the Westminster Reviex. 
—Edit. Kal. 


(FROM THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.) 

- ‘We know of no treatise in which the principles of musi- 
eal expression have been satisfactorily or deeply investi- 
gated; but to us the analogy between the arts of music 
and oratory seems close and complete; if, indeed, the 
various inflections of voice to which a fine speaker has 
recourse during the utterance of an harangue, ought not 
of themselves to be esteemed musical notes and intervals. 
At all events, pergas a correct and impassioned elocution 
for our guide, we shall experience little difficulty in pro. 
ducing a great and uniform impression from the efforts of 
the singer: following any other criterion, our success will 
be inferior and uncertain. As an instance of this, let us 
consider a moment the nature of an apoggiatura, the ex- 
pressiveness of which consists in a commencement of ex- 
treme softness, a gradual increase of sound till the voice 
has attained the requisite volume, and then a gradual de- 
Crease, till sound is almost imperceptible. ‘** As dif- 
ferent degrees: of emphasis in elocution (says an able 
teacher of instrumental music®) serve to point out the par- 
ticular stress the speaker lays upon certain words and ideas, 
and to render his meaning more forcible and expressive, 
so this variously /eaning upon a lengthened sound, may 
be conceived to be a continued emphasis or natural expres- 


ge for the same passage by the most correct reader; 
melody be in the least affected. 
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sion, whereby the feelings of the musician are impressed 
upon the hearer ;—every one knows that it is not merely 
the word made use of that soothes, consoles, encourages, 
animates, engages our confidence or affection, or on the 
contrary, that makes it discouraging, cold, abusive, or in- 
sulting; but that all these opposite and different shades of 
meaning are conveyed to us by the tone and emphasis of 
the sound which is uttered.” =. 

If this theory be correct, here is sufficient to account for 
the feebleness of ordinary singers. Even among the edu- 
cated classes, to read aloud with propriety and effect is no 
common attainment, and to speak with moving eloquence 
is still more rare. “Now, the individual who could expe- 
rience a difficulty in reading a sung correctly, is not likely 
to improve his recitation in singing; for, as will presently 
be shown, he will rately derive any assistance from the 
composer of the music. But in many instances where the 
composer is necessarily passive, as in the common case of 
singing a succession of stanzas to the same tune or melody, 
the singer who is unable to read with propriety, and occa- 
sionally to make slight changes in’the notes of the melody 
so as to suit the varying punctuation and emphasis in suc- 
cessive stanzas, will constantly he committing the grossest 
absurdities, and destroying all the effect which the music 
might have added to the poetry. Thus, whenever an air 
falls on its key-note where the words of the accompanying 
stanza are broken by a comma only, and the sense re- 
mains to be completed, the same absurdity has place, as 
if a person, in reading the same stanza aloud,: should, 
when he arrived at the comma, give his voice the inflection 
which is exclusively appropriated to @ full stop, and so 
render the absolute nonsense. 

Instances of this kind are innumerable: scarcely is a 
song to be found.in which they do not occur; but we shall 
point out one or two, to make our meaning more clear. 

In Mr. Moore's beautiful song, ** Ne’er ask the hour” 
(Irish Melodies, No. 8) the second stanza runs thus: 

‘ Young Joy ne’er thought of counting hours, 
Till Care, one summer's morning, 
Set up, among his blooming flowers, 
A dial, by way of warning: - 
But Joy loved better to gaze on the sun 
As long as his light was glowing, 
Than to watch with old Care how the shadow stole on, 
And how fast that light was going.’ 


should, at the words ** morning,” or ** glowing,” give our 
voice the inflection employed to denote.a full stop, the 
peoge would be rendered nonsensical; and this will be 
equally accomplished ifthe singer employs for the last 
syllable of eisbat of those words the note printed in the 
melody; which being the key-note of the piece, the musi- 
cal phrase is as much completed, and the ear as much at 
rest as the attention would be when the reader comes to a 
full stop. The first passage stands thus : 


morning, 


Care, one summer's 
For the D substitute an A, and the ear remaining in sus- 
pense ard unsatisfied, will perceive that the sentence is 
incomplete : 









: morning, Set up, &e, 
The second passage is printed as follows; and, as far as 
sound goes, the sense is entirely closed : 
—~ 





As 


long as his 
For the last F and D substitute E and F: 


light was glowing, 
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glowing, Than to, &c. 
the inflection of the voice will be nearly the same as that 


in neither ease will the beauty or character of the 
Take another instance from the striking air of Le garcon 








® Mr. John Gunn, formerly of Cambridge. | 





volage, in the second number of Mr. Moore's National 


Now. it is obvious, that if, in reading these lines, we | 


Are hours like these we sna*ch from fate, ~ 
The brightest and the last.” 





all is dark’ning 

According to this, the printed notation, and the exact 
passage of the original mélody, }the sense is absolutely 
concluded at D, the pappets of the second strain of the air. 
The passage being in the minor key, it is difficult to alter 
it without departing from the.air more than could be 
wished : but if a sacrifice must be made, we should prefer 
sacrificing the air to the sense; and taking C with a fiat 
seventh for the harmony of the first of these two bars, and 
the beginning of the second (instead of the harmonies of 
G, A, and D) would sing the passage thus: 

(oN 


‘ 





Are-hours, de. 


is dark’ning fast, 
So, where, in: order to give'meaning to a sentence, it 


happens to be ni that a particular word should be 
enounced with emphasis, it becomes frequently indispen- 
sible to substitute for the note in the melody-some other 
which shall convey this emphasis. Thus, in the stanaa 
(Ir. Mel. No. 8) 
**Twas nectar fed, of old, "tis said, 
Their Junos, Joves, Apollos; 
And man may brew his nectar too, 
The rich receipt’s as follows;' 
the sense of the passage cannet be given unless a decided 
emphasis be laid on the word his: but this etophasis it is 
impossible to give with the unaccented note assigned to 
that word in the printed air : 









too, 


man may brew h nectar 
But for the B fy ia the first of these two bars, substitute E p 
with the harmony of the dominant of the key, thus : 

<> = 






man may brew his nectar too, 

and the singer may pronounce the emphasis as distinctly 
as the speaker. Again, in order to avoid giving emphasis 
to words that are unemphatic, it is equally necessary that 
the singer should know -how to make occasional chan 

in the strict time of musical notes or bars. In the words, 
for instance, ‘ 

“Twas but to bless these hours of shade 

That beauty and the moon were made;’ 

if they be sung according to the time allotted to them in 
the printed air, the emphasis is thrown on “* but,” instead 


ot ** bless :’ 
—p-8— 
ce ps saaiin 
"Twas but to bless 


Simply by singing “‘ ’ 7'was”’ to the first note of the second 
bar, instead of the last note of the first, the. musical em- 
phasis is made to correspond with the oratorical : 
























'Twas but to’ Wess these boars. 


We have taken the foregoing examples from Mr. Mcore’s 
works, because they are more extensively — than any 
other; but there is scarcely a, soug of the ablest composers 
that does not abound in the yices we have pointed out. 
Among the thousand instances of, the kind which his 
works furnish, we would adduce from a recent opera of 
Mr. Bishop's, a striking instance of the ill effect of brirg-. 
ing a musical ,...ras¢ to.a,close on the key-note, while the 
sense of the words is yet in syspense. 





Melogies : 





[ To be concluded in our neat. | 














[Comprehending: Notices ‘of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Att; ——— occasionally, sin- 
“ Botanteal, Metoorolortcal, ind Minvcalonioal 
ljosop . ,and-Mineralog 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vv &c.;_Antiqnities, &c.; List_of Patents ;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. ] 





DISCOVERIES OF THE RUSSIANS IN 
THE SOUTHERN POLAR SEAS. 


BY M, SIMONOFF. 
[Comenunicated by M. Alerander Von Humboldt.| 


While Parry and Sabine were endeavour- 
ing to penetrate tewards the North Pole, the 
Russian Navigators, by order of their Sove- 
reign, traversed the high Antarctic latitudes, 
and sailed round the Southern frozen zpne, 
in such a.course, as. to reduce, much, more 
than even Captain Cook, the unknown space 
where some small Antarctic Continent might 
exist. The account of this voyage, which 
was perfonmed under the command of Capt. 
Bellinghausen, is not yet published; but M. 
Simonoff, Astronomer to the Expedition, has 
just made. known its principal results. 

The ships Wostok and Mirni, the first com- 

manded by Capt. Bellinghausen, the second 
by Capt. Lazarew, sailed from Cronstadt, July 
$d, 1819, and having touched at Copenhagen, 
Portsmguth, and Rio do Janeiro, proceeded 
tothe South Polar. Seas. Qn the 24th of 
December, which in that hemisphere answers 
to the 14th of June with us, they were.in the 
23d degree of latitude, and perceived land 
covered with snow ; the following day, they 
approached. King George’s Island, the N. E. 
Coast of which was surveyed by Cook; they 
spent. two days in surveying the S. W. Coasts. 
On the 27th, they passed Clerke’s Rock, 
steering towards Sandwich Land; on the 
22d, discovered a new island, to which Capt. 
B. gave. the name of Marquis of Traverse's 
Island (the Russian Minister of the Marine.) 
The Island, the position of which is not pre- 
cisely marked by M. Simonoff, contained 
a peaked. mountain, which was continually 
smoking, and surrounded by voleanic sub- 
stances. They ascended it; but the ex- 
pedition was without Naturalists, those who 
had engaged to accompany it not having 
joined at the appointed-time. On the 27th 
they passed-the Isles de la Rencontre, at the 
distance of thirty miles; and on the»29th, 
reached the island called by Cook Sandwich 
Lend. : 

The great English Navigator thought that 
Capes Saunders, Montague, and Bristol, 
were, or at least might be, the points of a land 
of a certain extent. The Russians sailed 


proved that. they. ate only islands of small 


| those of the rainbow. 
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compass, as: rocky and sterile as King 
George’s Island. Perpetual snow covers 
those black rocks, which rise from the bottom 
of an ocean enveloped in eternal fogs. The 
moss, the only vegetation of King George’s 
Island, disappears entirely at Sandwich Land, 
which ought to be called the Southern Sand- 
wich Islands, to distinguish them from those 
in the great Ocean. Floating ice began to 
fill the sea; the Walruss, and the Penguins 
in great numbers, chased the fish. 
Og the 4th of January, 1820, the Expedi- 
tion after reaching lat. 60 deg. 30 min. left 
Sandwich Land, and sailed Eastward, follow- 
ing at first the parallel of 59.deg. but gradu- 
ally it reached, in an oblique line, 69 deg. 80 
min. -In this latitude an. eternal barrier of 
ice arrested the nayigators. ‘The South 
Pole,” says M. Simonoff, “is surrounded by 
a band of ice 300 toises thick.” This asser- 
tion is perhaps too general. The Russians 
were more than once on the point of perish- 
ing in these frightful seas; the floating ice 
threatened to dash their vessels to pieces ; 
and the enormous waves disengaging them 
from the shock of the ice, exposed them to 
the danger of falling over. They suffered 
dreadfully from the snow and humidity, 
though it was the summer season in that 
Hemisphere. Happily the most violent 
tempest did not. occur till after the 7th of 
March ; and, on the other hand, it was from 
tthe 3d to.the 7th of March, that the masses 
of floating ice, were the most numerous. 
These dates are worthy our. attention: they 
prove that even in those high latitudes the 
approach of the Equinox is accompanied, as 
among us, by great commotions in the air 
and in the water. 
The Aurora Australis often charmed the 
Expedition. It appeared to come constantly 
from the Pole, and not from all the points of 
the Horizon, as Capt. Parry observed it, in 
the corresponding northern latitudes. Is it 
perhaps, that the magnetic Poles. of the South 
contrary to the received theory, are nearer 
to the Pole of the World ? The Aurora Aus- 
tralis delighted the navigators by the variety 
and brilliancy of its colours, which resembled 
It assumed a thousand 
‘mumentary forms; sometimes, broken into 
bright rays, it seemed to traverse the region 
of the clouds. 
As early as the 5th.of March, the Mirni 
had parted from the Wostok, to proceed in a 
lower latitude to. Port Jackson—a very judi- 


south of Sandwich Land, of the Island of 
Circumcision and Kerguelen’s Land, hag 
swepta great extent of seas hitherto unknown, 
and almost demonstrated that no land of any 
considerable extent exists there, since the 
two Russians vessels, taking two different 
routes, did not even meet with an Islet. 

On the 19th of March the Wostok steered 
northwards, and on the 30th anchored in Port 


South Polar Seas, The Mirni joined seven 
days afterwards. This first campaign was 
remarkable ; it conducted the Russian flag 
through a part of the Ocean where Captain 
Cook had indeed made some bold advances, 
and rather nearer to the Pole than those of 
Captain Rellinghausen; but the latter, by 
sailing-on a parallel, remained longer within 
the Polar Circle than Captain Cook. 

We feel a less lively interest in the excur- 
sions which Captain B. made during the sum. 
mer of 1820, among the Archipelagos of the 
Great Ocean. His instructions were doubtless 
very judicious, since they were possibly drawn 
up by the learned and zealous Admiral Kru- 
senstern; but M. Simonoff does not make us 
acquainted with them, and relates all that 
part of the voyage as if its only object had 
been to discover some islands. Seventeen 
new ones were found. The Isle of Ono, near 
the group of the Friendly Islands, has peace- 
able inhabitants, who possess large boats 
with sails. The Archipelago of Alexander I. 
near the dangerous Archipelago of Bougain- 
ville, onthe contrary, is inhabited by an entire 
and inhospitable race, who are ignorant of 
the use of fire arms. When some muskets 
with blank cartridges were discharged at them 
they thought it was for the purpose of con- 
suming them with fire; they took water in 
their hands and held it before them, as if to 
show that they had means to extinguish the 
fire. The details of the moral improvement 
of the people of Utaheite, of the progress of 
the Colony of Port Jackson, of the progress 
of the fishery, the dress, the dances of the 
Inhabitants of the Islands, are amusing, but 
not sufficiently new for us to dwell on them. 
The Russians, who quitted New Holland qn 
the Sth of May, returned to it on the 5th of 
September. 





—- 


Antiquity of the Steam-engine.—‘ The invention of this 
stupendous machine,” says the Mechanics’ Magazine, 
‘*has now been traced to a period prior to the Christian 
era. This curious fact was satisfactorily demonstrated by 
Mr. Partington, in a lecture on the steam-engine, de- 
livered-in the theatre of tre London Institution on Mon- 
day, the 2d instant, when Mr. Partington exhibited @ 
working model of an apparatus, in which steam wag em- 








ciousarrangement, because the two-fold route 





round them, surveyed them carefully, and 


of these vessels .across.the Polar. Seas to the 


ployed as a prime mover by Hero, of Alexandria, more 
than-two thousand years ago.” Prodigions /!! : 





Jackson, after a cruise of 180 days in the i 
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TRAVELS AND ACQUISITIONS IN MEXICO. 
| By Mr. Bulicock: Second Paper.] 


—— 

We devoted our first notice of .Mr. Bullock’s Mexican 
researchiés, ‘principally to his observatioas on the existing 
state of the countr¢, the people, and their customs, and to 
his botanical, zoological, and other ‘scientific acquisitions. 
The prsent, a short paper (because we have also an En- 


graving, which occupies the room of much-letter-press) is |- 


gives to antiquarian and literary objects. y 

There is more of real'interest than of mere-euriosity: at- 
tached to the antiquities ‘ofan American nation ; though, 
as it regards Mexico, there is much of the latter, owing 
to its being so long, ‘as we may call it, a sealéd country to’ 
Europe. The productions, works, and traditions of the 
natives, have been so carefully and industriously eon- 
cealed from the world by the ‘jealousy of their Spanish 
conquerors, that eVen slight particulars would have been 
acceptable. “But Mr. Bullock arrived when’ the flood- 

ates were opened for the first time during centuries; and 
fis only diffictilties seem to have -been how to collect. the 
best, and carry off the most. Revolution had changed! 
the feelings of the governors at least; and however an-. 
cient prejudices might rankle in the breasts of the mil- 
lion, our most innovating Countryman was allowed to! 
ransack the superb Capital of Mexico. 

Among his achievements we find that he caused the re- 
surrection of some of the old Mexican idols, which were 
buried by command of the Catholic Cortez and his suc- 


cessors, who slew and converted, ‘or converted and slew, |" 


the poor idolaters. These revivals of the ancient city* 
(destroyed by the Spaniards) are extremely curious. Many 
of them bear the strongest resemblance to the antiquities 


of Egypt; and from what we have seen, we have no doubt | 


but the ‘closest analogies may be tfaced between the Old 
nd New World. 

The great principal idol of the Grove Temple was 
known to be hidden,in the foundation of the University ; 
it was now disinterred, and Mr. B. was permitted to make 
a cast of it to bring to England. Itis a monstrous figure, 
and rude, though not ill-proportioned. The evidence of 
human sacrifices is too clear, for several of these horrid 
gods are represented in the act of devouring the victims 
offered to them. Indecd the bloody proof is rendered 
still more appalling by the disinterment of the great sacri- 
ficial stone, or altar, covered with Mexican sculpture, and 
on which hundreds of thousands of human beings have 
been devoted to death. This superstitious abomination 
was butied in the Cathedral: a complete cast of it is in 
Mr, B.’s collection. .He has also a cast of the celebrated 
Zodiac or Kellenda stone, commonly calied Montezuma’s 
Watch, which was built into one side of the Cathedral. 
One of the Idols represents a rattle-shake neat 60 feet 
long, and swallowing a human martyr. Mr. B. has also; 
12 of the small idols, and all the instruments of sacrifice. 

But, passing by the details of these remarkable remains 
for the present, we must say a few words on twostill more 
remarkable possessions which have rewarded the industry 
and enthusiasm of our countryman, and which we have 
examined with peculiar gratification. 

The first is a rofl of soft paper stretched on a more du- 
rable material, nearly, a yard in breadth, and about four 
yards long. ‘This extraordinary document purports to be 
& portion of the report. made to Montezuma, describing 
the appearance, acts, habits, &c. of his European invaders 
—the first white men ever seen in. this_ highly civilized 
(though with respect to Kuropean information barbarously 
ignorant) people. It consists of a series of rudely exe- 
cuted pictures, but they tell the story very intelligibly. 
In one part we see the ships and landing ; then come the 
white men, and their terrible centaur-hulves the horses. 
The ‘representations of battles tollow; priests invoking 
the gods; and at length Spaniards slain, and, as prisoners, 
immolated on Mexican altars. The first horses that ap- 
pear to have been killed are the subjects of several. pic- 
tures; they had been supposed to be immiortal-creattires, 
and when it was discovered that they were destructible, 
the Report becomes specific and exulting. Two of their 
heads were displayed in triumph; and the overthrow of 
these dreaded encmies evidently caused as much rejoicing 
as a complete victory. . 

Akin to, but probably long anterior to this singular 
record, is the small quarto maauscript mentioned in our 


_ last, which contains the récords of the first peregrinations, 


settlements, divisions, and history of the aboriginal Mexi- 
ean tribes. It is not in our power to enter upon the details 
mM our present number; but we hope to give a full account 
of them hereafter. It sets out with a certain number of 
tribes, known by their respective emblems in square 


* Of this Mr. B. has the original Map taken by order of 
Montezuina for Cortez te present to the King of Spain, and 
dt 





Sought for in vain by M. Von Humboldt. 


XUM 


‘computed time. i a 
common occurrences; and itis but justiceto the ancient 





figures, arriving in the country; and then proceeds very 
clearly to xepresent their future operations, Here is a 
circle with the Chief sitting in Council ;—the words (an 
emblem, see the Print) falling out..of -.their mouths. 
Elsewhere, there isan emblem of foundingacity.. Then, 
= the loss of some hero, who is seen stretched on 

is bier, with the people weeping ‘around, ‘the big drops; 


coursing most piteously down"their'cheeks. ‘Other picces ||’ 


show-the departure and separation.of_one.or.more.tribes, 
whose route is traced to the top of the paper, while tlie 
main body continues its Onward course. The period of 
remaining at a station is delineated by emblems of the, 
months, such.as rabbits, heavenly bodies, &c. in small! 
squares, which afe’ #epéated so bftéh' As to make up the | 
Grand : feasts and. festivals are, also 


Mexicans toisay, that they seem to enjoy the pleasures of 
the table with.as grand a.gusto, as the visitors of my Lord 
Mayor on the 9th of November. 

These few notes will explain the nature of this singular 
document, and will; we:trust, create:a desire to hear 
of the subjects of which it treats, and which we shall be 
able to communicate in a satisfactory manner. 

The éfigravihg is taken from the historical’Scroll. It 
represents the King judging-prisoners, who seem,to have 
been condemned, ‘as the executiiner, with ears and a head 
cut off, closes the narration. 
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recipe may prove acceptable to. many. priva' 


| it from the blood’: then immsérse-it) in 


{ at least before they are hung up, 





Advantages of Stcam.—Mr..Walthew, the projector of 
artificial incubation by steam, hdd lately the honour of 
resenting the.young Princess Victoria with some poultry, 
atched his. process, and reared wholly by Borne 
means. e cocks are very fie “birds, of thé Spanish 
breed ;. and the pullets have been laying near two months. 
They are so remarkably tame that they will eat out of the 
hand; and suffer themselves to ‘b handled. 


Curious Geological FuctamA few days ago a large piece 
of coal completely. covered with ,cocklershells, was found 
in.one..of the, coal pits of the late Mr-. Thomagy.of the 
neighbourhood of Dewsbury, 150 feet below the surface of 
the earth. This curious spetinien is, we believe, “in the 
possession of the Rev. - Waterhdase, of Dewsbury. 

Antiquities.—An interesting discovery has recently been 
made in the ancient and delebiriteed Abbey oF Cudhy: in 
France. Ina tomb at the bottom of a ‘ave, “and walled 
entirely round, were found.thetemains of James Ambrose, 











brother of the Cardinal. of that name, gnd,foxty-eighth 
Abbé of Cluny. A body in peg rae has also 


been discovered in the Village of Wangrts,'ih“the depart- 
ment of the Haute’ Maine, whith lias lain .the¥e for cen- 
turies. Several parchments, ‘the: contentsof which have 
not yet been deeiphered, and some-coins-bearing the efiigy 
of the King-Cardinal: Charles — b poe a near the 
body, which is sypposed to be of.one-of.the warriors 
killed at the batde of Fontaine, —Fraycaise, 


The Mousehife. 
‘Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good; 
Must love one® ras eousins-in-blood : 


The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 


Excellent Method of Salting Meat.—The followin 

families, an 
from trial can be strongly recommended : Te three gallons 
of spring water, add six pounds Of cotnmon ‘alt, four 
pounds of bay salt, two pounds of ‘corhmon laf sugar, 
and three ounces of saltpetre; boil thewhdle-over a gentle 
fire, and, whilst boiling, carefully scum it: when-quite 
cold it is fit for use. “Rub the meat to-be-cured, with fine 
salt, and put it to drain fora day‘or two, in order to free 
in the:above brine in 
the tub, taking eare every part be covered, . Young pork 
should not remain-more than three, four, or five days in 
pickle, but hams for drying must be immersed a fortnight 
tenpttes the same 
périod. Beef may remain according as it is to be prove or 
less flavoured with the salt. 4 little practice will soon 
prove the time every kind of meat will require. When 
the pickle has Been in use about three miofiths, boil it up 











j again gently, and after seummning it well: whilst boilingy 


add three pounds of-bay salt, -half.a pound of sugar, and 
one or two ounces of, saltpetre: when, cold .it will be as 
gobd as at first. This brine may appear expensive, but 
ultimately it will be found. the-cheapest _mode‘of salting, 
with the certainty that the,meat, <c. cannot spoil, that 
the flavour willbe excellent, and that it will be, juicy and 
tender. eee 

Prevention of Colds.in Visiting, and Travelling.—The 
most powerful of all preventives, of colds and coughs is the 
regular use of the cold bath, or cold sponging, continued 
in the winter as well assummer. We have before tnea- 
tioned that Sir Astley Cooper boasts of having escaped 
colds - y this means for the last thirty years. It js scarcely 
safe, however, unless the person ‘be uncommonly healthy, 
to begin this practice in all its extent in cold weather: but 
it may be commenced partially, even by-thedelicate, at 
any season. Takeour advice then: if, yay,are much ex- 
posed’ to visiting or travelling, and are liable. to, colc 
wash, lave, or sponge-your-face, temples, neck, and ‘bo- 
som, with the coldest water,.bath when you rise and when 
you go to bed.’ “Fhis may also be, extended with advan . 
tage to the feet and legs, as well as the arms and shoulders. 
The only precaution requisite is to do-it:quickly ;yand ‘n- 
stantly rub the parts with a, dry,cloth. till they become 
warm-and glowing. Jt may be disagreeable for the first 
week you try it, as most novel things are, but if ? oy per- 
severe you will soon find it pleasant, and‘will feel very 
uncomfortable when you omitit: We know anold healthy 
clergyman of ninety, who continues the practice up to thi 
hour, winter and summer:.—Wew Times. 


Port Wine without the ya rR following is stated 
to be a chemical analysis of a bottle of a cheap commodity, 
sold under the denomination of Port Winé; viz: s—<spirits 
of wine, three ounces; cider, fourteen eunces 4. sugar, one 
ounce and a half; alum, two scruples; tartaric acid, one 
scruple ; strong decoction.of logwood, four ounces. 
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: j ' , heard in the air resémbling heavy peals of thunder, whith 


The Bouquet. 


* I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have | 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.” 
Monraicne. 





TRANSLATIONS OF THE FRENCH EPITAPHS 
IN OUR LAST. 


=< 
RPITAPH OF AN EPICURE, 

i ts tensa tasted tatty un tent ction 
teanslation, but as one, which, for any thing our corres- 
pondent knows to the contrary, may have been originally 
written agit now stands. If this conjecture be true, the 
French epigrammatist must have borrowed the hint from 


the English poet : 
Noa & 


Under this rank luxuriant sod 
A votary of pleasure lies; 

Who, somewhat doubtful of his God, 
Qn earth secured his paradise, 


ANOTHER, No. 5. 
Here lies, in death’s eternal sleep, 
Qne who of pleasure’s bow] quaff’d deep} 
And in one world resolved on bliss, - 
Bnsured a certain share in this. 


Etverpool. 





BION. 





No. 6. 
- : OM & CORRUPT MAGISTRATE. 


Mere lies a judge, who justice grudg’d 
So much he sold it : sure ’twas fair, 
“Thought he, a thing by all men judg’d 

As good as gold, should be as rare. 
Biverpoot. 





ANOTHER NO. 6. 
Mere lies a judge, who justice sold, 
And when He did so, swore ‘twas fair, 
That justice, lov'd by men like gold, 
*Mongst men should also be as rare. 


Mierpool 





ANOTHER NO. 6. 
Mere mouldering in his native dust, is 
One who when living dealt in justice; 
Which he so precious did consider, 
Me sold it to the highest bidder. 


Bwerpeol. 





ANOTHER NO. 6. 
A well-known magistrate doth here lie, 
Who justice lov’d 80 very dearly, 
*T were pity, he would often say, 
To give so rare a thing away. 
Liverpool, 





ANOTHER, NO. 6. 
Imterr’d beneath, lies Cleon’s clay, 
Who traffie’d justice every day ; 
For i¢ was scarce, and Cleon thought, 
Like all rare things, it should be bought. 


Atverpool. BION. 





No. 7. 
BCITAPHE D'UN VIEUX GARGOM. 


€igit, qui fut Célibataire, 

Mt veut que vices et défauts.— 

Piut a Dieu qu’on eit pi sur le tombeau du pére 
’ Jadlis corire aussi ces mots: 

* Ci-git qui fat Célibataire!” 


No. 8. 
weqarme DE M. LE CHRVALIER DE BOUPELERS, ; 
PAB LUI-MEME. 





@egit em Chavatier, qui sane conse eournt, 
@ni, cur les grands chemins naquit, yéeut, mourut, 
Pour prouver e¢ qu’a dit le sage: 


-ters might be induced to re-establish a telegraphie com- 


EPITAPRE DB DAMON, PAR D’ACCILL Ys 


Cl-git (n’en ayez point de peine) 

Le grand Damon, qui nous apprit, 
Qu’un homme peut vivre sans cceur, 
Et-mourir sans rendre l'esprit. 


Che Hiresivde. 


‘6 VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 


** Jn order to employ one part of this life in serious and tmportant 


r+ mg it ts necessary to spend another in mere amuse- 
Joun Locke, 


“ vdekd ts a time to laugh and a time te weep.”—-SOLOMON. 











SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 


Ee 
Pe Because when peace is concluded the war is con- 


182. la anton disposed and indisposed at the 
same tii 

183. ‘When lied to an event of great importance ; 
in which a that ‘*it is a matter of ames im. 
ce; but as frequently say, ** It is a matter of the 


Jeet im importance. 





ga as ONES 


184. Why is the most delicate ankle upwards of eleven 
inches round ? 

135, If a man is in the habit of receiving a blow, with- 
out sonuuing it, why does he resemble an invincible naval 
commander 





Scientific Records. 


Match ut Chess.—Our readers know that the Paris 
Chess Club, named Le Cercle de Philidor, challenged the 
London Chess Club to play a match at Chess, the moves 
to be transmitted either by post or by extraordinary cou- 
riers. The challenge was accepted, and fifty guineas a game 
named for the stakes. An answer has just been received 
from M. de La Bourdonnaye, the second player in Paris, 
declining the match, as the French Club is on the point of 
dissolution, in consequence of a dispute among its mem- 
bers. Two games were to have been played at the same 
time; the French having the move in one and the English 
in the other; and it was calculated that if the moves had 
been transmitted by the post, these games’ would have 
lasted about a twelve-month. It was suggested by an en- 
thusiastic chess-player of the London Chess'Club, that as 
the national honour was in some degree involved, minis- 





munication between the two countries for this special pur- 
pose. This plan would have abridged considerably the 
duration of the games, and would not have cost the country 
more than ten thousand pounds ! 





a4 METEOR. 


(From the New York Daily Advertiser, Jan. 22.) 
ii 
We learn from the southern papers that a meteor of 


great brilliance over Washin City, and other 

places on sn Teoslay night last, an ten = eleven 

o'clock. A gentleman in Washington City, 

of it, says—** I was cumeisals ty & noise tomnel fog te 
py body on the ne earth which was instantly fol- 

lowed wpe payee to motion that shook the doors and 

windows ef the housé for two or three seconds.” 

The National Intelligencer says—“‘ Its a 


t of the moon.” = aa 
he Alexandria Herald ea size appeared, 

the eye, oe techs ce tf Gneam when te oaiian 
Its course was directly from east to west. The moon was 


ppearance 
the eye was that of a sun, and so bright wtalnerés . 


some believe it was..- Oshers suppose it was an earthquake, 
as the concussion by the Was 80 great as to cause 
the eg ered ops in the house to rattle.” 

The Ri (Virginia) Compil-r says: ‘+a large 
and splendid — was scen in this city about 11 o'clock 
on Tuesday ni roe It — a great light through all 
the streets. eortieg fo the - of different ob. 
servers, it exhibited different aspects and of light. 


ou Een arene ts its 1; Brchabemens be as he 
as thet of twelve can ve candles. ot. of vivid uoegen 
tions even compared its light to rightness of the day, 
It exploded an cosine at noise. Many wh 
did not see it, mistook it for thunder and — Its 
track and elevation are differently me say 


it was not 1 above the earth than the hishest b houseaa 
others, that it flew at least 100 yards a above the earth—its 


elevation was or Phabedetphia it Dally ade 


eons was at oar: same time observed 
country people on their way to the Philadelphia Dake” 5 


To Correspondents. 


(& It is our intention to give a gratuitous half-sheet supple 
ment with the next week’s Kaleidoscope, in whieh will be 
included the interesting address of the President of the 
Liverpool Royal Institution, delivered at the late annual 
meeting; together with some original documents relative 
to the late Mr. Dear, the celebrated sculptor. This supple. 
ment, and others which we may hereafter present to eur 
, readers, will, we trust, be peculiarly aceeptable to those of 
our readers, who, taking no interest in the recent introdpe 
tion of a musical depattment, might imagine that its adop 
tion deprived them of any portion of the Xaleidescepe, which 
would else have been dedicated to géetieral subjects. ~ : 


Harieguin—A correspondent, who subscribes 4n foyer, 
will find, by referring to Johnson's Dictionary, this aecourtt 
of the supposed origin of the word Harlequin. “This name 
is said to have been given by Francis the First toa 
buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy Charles le.quint. Menage 
derives it more probably from a famous comedian that fré- 
quented Mr. Harley’s house, whom his friends called Haris. 
quino—little Harley.” 


As Ph—ss's definition of the personal graces, usually desig. 
nated by the expressions je ne sai quoi and lout ensemble, is 
exemplified merely by the mention of the names of private 
individuals, it cannut possibly be either interesting or edi. 
fying to the public. . 


hotel Ge onal §* thie 




















DEFINITION OF THE WoRD “ CLassicaL.”—In answer toa query 
by A Few of the Lower Orders, we have to state, the wort 
classical, in Latin classicus, is derived from the substantive 
classis, of which one of the meanings is class or ordé. 
Freemen of Rome, or subsidy-men, were termed, in‘ oppo 
sition to foreigners, classici; that is, men belonging to the 
class of citizens. The term classici was more particularly: 
applied to citizens ef the first class: hence our acceptation 
of the word classical. A classical writer is a writer of the 
first class or order. 


Cato anp Carnot, by L. Dfan, is in reserve for next week's 

publication. ee ; 
Christopher Cotton’s (of Manchester) long-inislaid but aceept- 
able communication, rescued at length from our portfolio - 
of reserve shall appear in our next, together with the em 
graving. ; 
We have further to acknowledge Hugo—Geoffrey Gimeraciv— ' 
dAmicus—S. D.— Bion 
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ly at r doi time} but its light was almost 


, a distant was| 





esQ@ue notre vie cet um voyage. 


shining very 
wholl: cli the meteor. About five minutes 
Date menerekl 


t2 or the list of Country Agent, sce che to top of the fine | 
page of the Kaleidoscope, inserted the or 
each month, « ; 
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